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But they did not care to enter the discussion. 

A little later he and George Keith had the 
opportunity to debate with some divinity stu- 
dents in the presence of several hundred peo- 
ple. The meeting finally ended in disorder. 
The students claimed the victory, but their 
claim lost force from the fact that four of 
their number were convinced of the principles 
put forth by their opponents, and joined the 
Society. 

The matter presented at this time afterwards 
became the basis of ‘‘Barclay’s Apology,’’ 
which was published in 1675. The book con- 
tains fifteen propositions which the author 
proves by Scripture and argument. It was 
originally written in Latin and English, and 
has since been translated into many different 
languages. At the time it was written it 
called forth much opposition and criticism 
from the opponents of Quakerism, but it also 
received much praise. 

The opinion of one outside the Society is of 
interest, as showing in what estimation it is 
held by others. Zell’s Encyclopedia says of 
it: ‘*Written with much ability, with clear- 
ness of reasoning, and perspicuity of expres- 
sion, it also shows great ingenuity in the 
advocacy of unpopular opinions.”’ 

A brief synopsis of the treatise is here 
introduced, as prepared by Friends’ Tract 
Association :— 

**On the subject of the first proposition, 
our author asserts that the true foundation of 
knowledge consists in being acquainted with 
God; an assertion which, as he supposes it will 
generally be granted, he does not stop long 
to explain. Immediate revelation is held up 
in the second proposition; and Barclay not 
only shows the necessity of it, for obtaining 
that true knowledge which is mentioned in 
the first; but proves that the doctrine was 
held ky the early teachers of Christianity; and 
that the revelation for which he pleads is to 
be obtained only in and by Christ, through the 
Spirit. This part of the Apology also contains 
Robert Barclay’s faith as to the eternal di- 
vinity of Christ. 

“*The Apologist begins the third proposi- 
tion, treating of the Scriptures, with declaring 
them to be the most excellent writings in the 
world: to which not only no other writings are 
to be preferred, but even in divers respects 
are not comparable. Nevertheless, he asserts 
that it is the Spirit that must apply them for 
our benefit, and must still be the primary rule 
of Christians. He then guards against the 
common objection, that hereby the Scriptures 
are rendered useless; and shows that, as they 
have proceeded from the revelation of the 
Divine Spirit in the writers, they can never 
be contradicted by the revelation of the same 
Spirit in the mind of any. He is willing that 
all doctrines and practices should be tried by 
them; and that whatever any persons pretend- 


each doctrine, and convincement of my under- 
standing, whereby I came to receive and bear 
witness of the truth, but by being secretly 
reached by this life; for when I came into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people, | felt a 
secret power among them which touched my 
heart, and as I gave way unto it, I found the 
evil weakening in me, and the good raised up, 
and so I became thus knit and united unto 
them, hungering more and more after the in- 
crease of this power and life, whereby I might 
feel myself perfectly redeemed.’’ He further 
says: “ Indeed, this is the surest way to become 
a Christian, to whom afterwards the knowledge 
and understanding of principles will not be 
wanting, but will grow up so much as is need- 
ful as the natural fruit of this good root, and 
such a knowledge will not be barren nor un- 
fruitful. After this manner we desire all that 
come among us to be proselyted, knowing that 
though thousands should be convinced in their 
understanding of all the truths we muintain, 
yet if they were not sensible of this inward 
life, and their souls not changed from unright- 
eousness to righteousness, they could add noth- 
ing tous. . . . If such should come among 
vs, and from that understanding and convince- 
ment they have of the Truth, speak ever so 
true things, and utter them forth with ever so 
much excellency of speech, if this life were 
wanting, it would not edify us at all, but be 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.”’ 

He was married in 1669 to Christiana Molli- 
sen, following the custom of Friends in the 
marriage ceremony. The magistrates resented 
this ignoring of their authority, and summoned 
him to appear before the Privy Council at 
Edinburgh, to answer for an unlawful mar- 
riage, but the case was not pressed, and 
nothing ever came of it. Time proved the 
wisdom of his choice. Christiana Barclay was 
a good wife and a wise mother to her children. 
She was left a widow in middle age. 

We are informed that ‘‘her pious care and 
motherly instruction of her children when 
young doubtless had its desired effect upon 
them, for as they grew in years, they also 
grew in a knowledge of the truth.’’ Some of 
her children became ministers. Much of 
Barclay’s life, after his marriage, was devoted 
to writing. 

All of bis publications were put forth be- 
tween the ages of twenty-two and thirty-one 
years. In 1673 he published the Catechism, 
which is accepted as the belief of the Society. 
It was written partly to answer charges which 
had been made by enemies of Friends, that 
they did not follow the teachings of Scripture. 
The answers were all given in quotations from 
the Bible, in order more completely to vindi- 
cate the attitude of his brethren. 

About this time he offered to meet some 
ministers of Aberdeen and discuss with them 
some of the fundamental truths of Christianity. 




























































Robert Barclay. 


BY ALBERTUS AND MABEL B. HOYLE. 














































































Robert Barclay occupies a unique position 
in the history of our Society. 

There were many more aggressive characters 
in the church in its earlier days, and probably 
many equally well educated men, but Robert 
Berclay’s name will be associated with Quaker- 
im long after the literary world has ceased 
to read the more voluminous writings of his 
contemporaries or their successors. 

His ‘‘ Apology ’’ has ever been accepted as 
aconcise but full exposition of the distinctive 
doctrines of our Society. His name is destined 
to live by reason of that work alone. 

He was born in Scotland in the year 1648. 
He was reared under the influence of Presby- 
terianism, but at an early age was sent toa 
Roman Catholic school in Paris, of which his 
uecle was rector. He made remarkable pro- 
gress in the school, and bid fair to become an 
minent scholar. He became a great favorite 
vith his uncle, and showed some inclination to 
tmbrace Catholicism. His father, becoming 
alarmed at his attitude, withdrew him from 
the school when he was sixteen years old. 
fis uncle endeavored to dissuade him from 
kaving, and offered to settle upon him, imme- 
diately, an estate larger than the one which 
te would inherit from his father. His answer 
the proposition was, “‘He is my father and 
must be obeyed.’’ His uncle was displeased, 
amd left his property to Catholic institutions 
France. Soon after returning home, Robert 
larclay’s father became a convert to Quaker- 
mm. David Barclay did not make a strong 
fort to influence his son in his religious lead- 
igs, but felt that it was best to allow him to 
guided by his own convictions. Being re- 
woved from Catholic influences, he soon became 

of any inclination toward that 
ith, and his mind was left free to seek for 
the Truth. 

He became a member of the Society of 
friends at the age of nineteen. His conver- 
ton does not appear to have been due to any 
“iward influence, but rather to inward con- 
Netion. He says: ‘“‘It was not by strength 
“argument, or by a particular disquisition of 
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such stability attainable, as that there can be 
no total and final apostacy from it. 


‘ing to the Spirit, do contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, should be taken for delusion. 

“In the fourth proposition are unfolded the 
views of the Society of Friends respecting the 
state of man in the fall. He denies the 
imputation of sin to infants, on account of 
Adam’s trangression, until they join with the 
seed of evil in themselves by their own actual 
sin, and declares that they cannot derive from 
their fallen progenitor any power to overcome 
it. A seed of sin he confesses to be trans- 
mitted to all men from Adam; but he prefers 
to call it by the Scriptural terms of Death, 
the old man, the old Adam, rather than by the 
Calvanistic term of Original Sin: which notion 
he thinks has given rise to that of imputing 
sin to infants. 

“‘In the two following propositions, the 
fifth and sixth, which are considered jointly, 
our author shows the means of man’s restora- 
tion from the fall; and ably asserts universal 
redemption by Christ, and the saving and 
spiritual light wherewith every man is enlight- 
ened. He begins with some short, yet sharp, 
strictures on the doctrine of absolute repro- 
bation, which he successfully opposes; and 
proves the universality of Christ’s death, and 
the consequent possibility of salvation to all. 
The author lays it down that God, who, of his 
infinite love, sent his Son into the world, who 
tasted death for every man, hath given to 
every man a time of visitation, during which 
he may partake of the fruits of Christ’s 
death. 

“*Secondly, that, to this end, God hath given 
to every man a measure of the light of his 
own Son—a measure of grace—a measure of 
the Spirit. Thirdly, that God, in and by this 
light, invites, calls, exhorts and strives with 
every man, in order to save him; which light 
received and not resisted, works the salvation 
of all; but, that it may be resisted, and then 
it becomes man’s condemnation. Having thus 
shown that man co-operates in the work of 
his salvation, he guards against derogating 
from the atonement and sacrifice of Christ; 
asserts belief in all that is recorded of him in 
Scripture; and that remission of sins is only 
by virtue of that most satisfactory sacrifice. 

*‘Justification forms the matter for the 
seventh proposition, in which he cautions all! 
against supposing themselves justified by 
virtue of Christ’s death, while they remain 
unsanctified in heart, and polluted with sin. 

“‘The doctrine of the eighth proposition 
bas been much opposed. It asserts the possi- 
bility of perfection in this life; which perfec- 
tion is defined to consist in a freedom from 
actual sinning, and from transgressing the 
law of God. It is a state which admits of a 
growth; and from which there is a possibility 
of falling. The doctrine of those who plead 
for the impossibility of perfection, and for 
the continuance in sin during life, is opposed 
at length. 

“‘The ninth proposition respects persever- 
ance, and the possibility of falling from grace. 
On these subjects the author’s judgment may, 
in great measure, be inferred from what pre- 
cedes. Accordingly, he is short in this part 
of the Apology; and his sense is, that the 
truth lies betwixt these two extremes, viz., 
the doctrine of such as affirm that the least 
degree of truth and saving grace cannot be 
fallen from; and that of those who deny any 
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‘*In the tenth proposition, we meet with a 


subject on which the Society of Friends have 
appeared to differ more from other professors 
of Christianity than on most other points, 
namely Gospel ministry. 
sense of what constitutes the church, which 
he defines to be the Society of such as God has 
called out of the worldly spirit, to walk in his 
light and life, he shows what is the call of a 
true minister, asserting it to be the inward 
power and virtue of the Spirit of God; and 
rejects the notion uf succession from the apos- 
tles. 
down the qualification of a minister, of which 
he asserts human learning to form no neces- 
sary part; but places all in the power, life and 
virtue of the Holy Spirit. 
tains that the true ministers should not, can- 
not, teach for hire; and opposes the practice 
of aforced maintenance. 
esting part of the Apology, and teems with 
able arguments drawn both from the letter 


After explaining his 


Having established the call, he lays 


Lastly, he main- 
This is a very inter- 


and the spirit of the Bible. 

‘* Worship is spoken of in the eleventh pro- 
position. True worship is referred to an in- 
ward feeling of reverence and devotion, to 
the exclusion of all ceremonies which may be 
set about in the will of man. The author, 
nevertheless, takes care to assert the neces- 
sity of meeting at stated times for worship; 
but that when assembled, the great duty of all 
is to wait to feel the Lord’s presence, and to 
know indeed a gathering into his name. 

‘*The twelfth and thirteenth propositions 
are employed on, what are termed the two 
sacraments, Baptism and the Supper. Bap- 
tism with water is declared not to be the one 
true baptism of Christ; which is proved to be 
inward and spiritual, according to the text, 
“He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire;’ and the objections of such as hold 
water baptism to be of perpetual obligation 
are answered. The body and blood of Christ, 
of which believers partake, are asserted to be 
spiritual, and not carnal, and to be really 
enjoyed as often as the soul retires into the 
light of the Lord, and feels and partakes of 
that heavenly life, by which the inward man 
is nourished. 

“*The fourteenth proposition is, concerning 
the power of the civil magistrate in matters 
purely religious and pertaining to the con- 
science. It may be well conceived that Bar- 
clay here firmly asserts the unlawfulness of 
any attempt to force the conscience. At the 
same time he gives no countenance to persons 
who, under pretence of conscience, would 
prejudice their neighbors. 

“*The fifteenth and last proposition has for 
its title, Concerning Salutations and Recrea 
tions, though it also embraces some other 
objects. In it the author shows the unlawful- 
ness, to Christians, of using flattering titles 
and compliments—of kneeling, prostrating, or 
bowing the body, or uncovering the head, to 
any man—of superfluities in apparel for orna- 
ment and vanity; of sports, games, comedies, 
vain recreations, etc.; of swearing at all; and 
of resisting evil and fighting. On this occa- 
sion, also, the objections of such as plead for 
those things are ably answered; particularly 
in the case of oaths.’’ 

Robert Barclay was imprisoned at various 
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times for his fearless attitude in def, 
and promulgating his principles. But iy 
main he was allowed to enjoy his freedom 
live on his estate. 
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He held the confidence of those 
authority, as was shown by his appointmenty 
Governor of New Jersey. He never 
this country, however, but delegated % 
authority to another. He was on 6 
terms with the king, and was often at 
where he was able to use his influence to mig 
gate the persecution of dissenters in g 
He traveled in the work of the ministry t 
Holland and parts of Germany. While 
Holland he became acquainted with Eli 
princess-palatine, of the Rhine. He appeay 
to have had several conferences with her 
religious subjects, and a friendship dev 
between them which lasted to the end of 
life. He traveled, as a minister, t 
England, and made several visits to London 
the interests of the Society. In 169) 
accompanied James Dickinson on a Visit 
Friends in the north of Scotland. Upon ty 
return to his home he became very ill with, 
high fever, which terminated his life in a litt 
over a week. James Dickinson was with hiy 
during his sickness. 

His life was thus cut off in its very prim 
just as we, in this age, think a man is attaip 
ing a stability of character that warrants his 
in accepting a leadership among men. Ye 
we find him, at the age of forty-two, with ts 
life’s work accomplished; with a reputations 
a sound, conservative and influential man. } 
is doubtful if his influence over the preset 
times would have been any greater had hk 
lived through that period of life that is usualy 
most prolific of great deeds; but it is certan 
that the community in which he lived woul 
have felt for generations the influence of bis 
riper years, had his life been extended ove 
the usual span. 

His contribution to our doctrines consistel 
not so much in construction as in crystalim 
tion. 

At a time when various theories, some god, 
others decidedly erroneous, were being advaneel 
and put forward as Quakerism, Robert Barely 
gathered the wheat from the chaff, and gar 
us the doctrine that we accept to-day, ail 
which the world accepts as true Quakerism. 











































































































DEAR Friends, though we may feel faith = 
and weak for the task before us, we are cohR ny 
pelled, praying for Divine help to guide w09 4, 
buckle on the armor of duty and stand it i 


fast for those principles and _ testimonis 
through which our forefathers in the Soci 
were led out of darkness unto light; out fre 
under man-made ministry unto the pure spit 
ual worship which we find so fully taught ¥ 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour, in the New Tes 
ment. A 
‘* FIRST-DAY attended Meeting there [Rit 
mond, Va. ], which was small; the prospect df 
a succession of rightly qualified members ® 
maintain the wholesome discipline establishel 
amongst us is as discouraging as in any 
ing I have yet attended on this continent, 
as it respects male and female,—very 
owing, 1 believe, to the sad effects of at 
free intercourse with those out of our om 
religious Society.’ The above extract fra 
the pen of that valiant Thomas Shillitoe, ® 
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truants, each a prodigal of time and oppor- 
tunity; each one needing a special welcome 
baek to higher things all the more because 
there is often the older brother who may 
grudge the welcome. One can instance an 
illustration for every situation that will arise 
in school-room or college office; an illustration 
of a wise pedagogical treatment of the young 
pupil and the older student. The man is dull 
who cannot apprehend methods of handling 
again. In either class room there are the 
individual cases as well as the student body if he 
but study the methods of the great Teacher.’’ 


Thoughts on Music. 
(Found in the Church Union, 1890.) 


It is universally conceded that music of 
itself has a tendency to harmonize the mind 
and stimulate the passions. In exhibitions 
and other similar performances it tends to 
entertain and to produce agreeable sensations. 
On the field of battle it dissipates fear and 
prompts to deeds of bravery. 

But it is generally admitted in the churches 
that it should serve as a medium of instruction 
and worship; that here utterance is thus given 
to penitence and sorrow, of gratitude, of faith 
and hope, of praise and thanksgiving. Shduld 
this be done by ourselves, or by others for us? 
If it were merely an exercise for entertain- 
ment, it would be a matter of indifference by 
whom it is performed, if the music be correct 
and interesting, whether the performers be 
loyal or disloyal, moral or immoral. A band 
of rebel musicians might stimulate Union sol- 
diers to deeds of desperation as effectually as 
soldiers in the rebel army. Not thus in the 
church; here music gives expression to the 
pious emotions of the heart. Can persons who 
have no affinity with pure religion, no sympathy 
with Christ, and have never experienced those 
emotions, awaken them in others? Says Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘As in water, face answers to face, so 
the heart of man to man.’’ Faith stimulates 
faith, love calls forth love, penitence draws 
to penitence, joy to joy. Is not the feigned 
worshipper guilty in the sight of God? His 
words express love, but hatred is in his heart. 
His voice utters penitence, but pride and rebel- 
lion revel within. He gives the friendly kiss, 
whilst a dagger is concealed beneath his robe. 
That dagger inflicts a more painful wound than 
unbelief. What is more grievous and insult- 
ing than expressing penitence, love, gratitude 
and other Christian graces hypocritically? 

We may bear with such characters while 
under our instruction, or pity them if not 
within our influence, but to put them forward 
to awaken our sincere devotions seems to be 
the height of inconsistency; to admire and 
applaud their performance and even to pay 
them for it, a participation in sin. 

It may be urged that members of the church 
will not sing; may it not be better to have no 
worship than mock worship? 





**You must go back of the image to the 
living faith, back of the book to the experi- 
ences which the book interprets. You must 
learn through the voice of Moses and David 
and Isaiah and Paul to come yourselves into 
the same presence of God into which they 
came, and listen to the same voice of God 
which they heard, and because of which they 
spoke.”’ 


THE FRIEND. 
TEMPERANCE. 


The matter under this heading is furnished 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ‘Friends’ 
Temperance Association of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St., Phila. 





What hast thou done to-day for God? 
Answer 0 soul of mine! 
What thorny pathway hast thou trod, 
Trusting in strength divine? 
What gift upon the altar laid 
Of all that was most dear? 
Or hast thou meagre tribute paid, 
With less of love than fear? 
—KATE CAMERON. 





You may build a church in every street, and 
make your religious organizations as complete 
as you will, but as long as you allow the saloons 
to be open you will make criminals faster than 
you can reclaim them.—The Temperance Cause. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE SALOON in politics is 
well illustrated by the following extract from 
a speech delivered by a Missouri Senator in 
1899. One might fancy it came from Harris- 
burg: . 

**Senators have said upon the floor to-day 
in this debate that they would like to see the 
saloon out of politics. So would I, and I will 
tell the senators when it will go out of poli- 
tics: When every law restricting the liquor 
traffic is repealed; when you cease by legisla- 
tion to discriminate against my business and 
to cripple it; when we can open our saJoon on 
Sunday and run it as we could any other day 
of the week; when our business is placed upon 
the same footing and upon the same plane with 
every other legitimate business—then, and not 
until then, will the saloon go out of politics. 
We shall fight you until this is accomplished.’’ 





THE Berry LocaL Option BILL, which the 
last General Assembly of the State of Penn- 
sylvania promptly referred to the Committee 
on Law and Order, was allowed to ‘‘die in 
committee.’’ Nevertheless, there is no doubt 
the effort to get the bill passed has resulted 
in much good, beside paving the way for suc- 
cess in 1907. Had it not been for the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon both Houses of the 
Legislature by the temperance people of the 
State, it is likely that several bills in the 
interests of the liquor trade would have been 
passed. Perhaps never before in the history 
of the State have the people of Pennsylvania 
urged more strongly the passage of any law. 
About 100,000 voters signed petitions asking 
fer the enactment of the law, and probably 
1,200,000 people in the State had, in organ- 
ized capacity, favored the measure. It was 
freely conceded that the bill would have passed 
the Assembly if the ‘‘ powers that be’’ had 
allowed it to be reported out of committee. 
The ‘‘hearing’’ granted by the committee to 
the friends of the bill was a well attended and 
impressive occasion. Representatives from 
church organizations throughout the State, and 
from many temperance unions and associations 
for social betterment, including Friends’ Tem- 
perance Association of Philadelphia, were pres- 
ent, and many forcible and pertinent addresses 
were made on behalf of the bill. Leading 
politicians and »rominent legislators were 


‘the Berry bill enacted into law are not perso 
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present also. “‘It is hard to fail, but it 
worse never to have tried to succeed,” gayy 
Theodore Roosevelt. There are some reformy 
so deeply seated in the public conscience, agg 
so surely based upon public necessities, tha 
the demand for them does not subside 
they are realized. The desire for local 

is one of these. “'‘I'he multitudes who wante 
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to be gagged at will, nor to be used as fog, 
balls in the game of political expediency,” 
If they will co-operate with the Anti-Salogd’ 
League or affiliated temperance movements jy 
demonstration of the truth of the fore 
statement, there is good reason to beliey 
that a different report can be made two year 
hence. The temperance people of Ohio wen 
defeated repeatedly in their efforts to seeun 
a suitable law. Yet they persevered until 
good degree of success has been achieved, 
We have no cause to despair. On the contrary, 
a careful study of the recent campaign gives 
ground for encouragement. ‘*The powers that 
be’’ havea large measure of respect for social 
movements that control large numbers of 
cohesive voters. It is not likely that the de 
mand for Local Option will become a partisan 
issue, but as political influences, sadly mig 
guided, have endeavored to stifle its just con 
sideration and compass its defeat, it is certain 
to become a factor in State politics. 
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THE TEMPERANCE ISSUE IN THE FIFTY-EIGHTE 
CoNnGRESS.— Many Friends may be inclined t 
think that our Congressmen are slow to mani- 
fest a due appreciation of the extent and im 
portance of the temperance issue. Yet itis 
doubtful if any preceding Congress in the 
history of our country could have been pre 
vailed upon to defend the cause of temperance 
reform in as great a degree. In the first 
place, all attempts to repeal the anti-canteen 
law were blocked. None of the several bills 
introduced for that purpose was formally con- 
sidered in committee. 

On the contrary, an additional appropriation 
of $333,500 (making $1,833,500 in all) was 
made for continuing the work of providing 
recreation buildings for the men at the army 
posts, as contemplated by those who favored 
the abolishment of the canteen. 

Prohibition in the Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma as one State was adopted by the 
Senate by a vote of 52 to 17, and it is believed 
that if the statehood bill had not failed to pam 
the House for other reasons, it would haw 
become a law with this provision retained. 

Federal aid was again refused the State 
Soldiers’ Home in California, which maintaim 
a bar or canteen for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

An attempt was made by the Columbia Golf 
Club to get Congress to grant them 4 licens 
to sell liquors to bona fide members within the 
one mile limit of the National Soldiers’ Home 
in the District of Columbia. The Senate at 
first acceded to the request, but later, ins 
conference of the two Houses, the privilege 
was denied. 
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THE ANTI-CANTEEN LAW is more likely # 
receive a fair trial. Secretary of War, Wm. 
H. Taft, in a recent circular to army officers 
having charge of troops, has requested the 
to ‘‘state facts only and not their own opi 
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jas’ respecting the operation of the anti- 

n amendment to the post exchange law. 
fle says they should be ‘‘ especially careful to 
gate all the facts whether pro or con.’’ This 
drealar was the outcome of a brief but friendly 
grrespondence between the Secretary of War 
sd Representative Littlefield, of Maine, who 
istroduced the anti-canteen amendment. It 
consisted of two letters only, first from Little- 
feld to Taft, and Jater the reply, both of which 
yere sent out in conjunction with the circular 
Yy order of Secretary Taft. 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA is now the name of what has here- 
tofore been known as the Temperance Asso- 
tation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. It was feared that the former title 
night lead some who are not Friends to think 
the association is the official exponent of our 
Yearly Meeting; hence the change. 


ToTAL ABSTINENCE AND LIFE INSURANCE.— 
The actuary of the United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution of Eng- 
land has compiled a table of statistics covering 
125,000 lives and extending over a period of 
sixty-one years. The figures cover the work- 
ing period of man’s life, from age twenty to 
age seventy. This institution, having placed 
tolal abstainers in a separate class, is able to 
show the effect of total abstinence upon the 
death rate as compared with the death rate 
amongst its own “‘risks’’ of approved physical 
standard but somewhat less abstemious. It 
shows that while 46,956 of the total abstainers 
die during the period, there were 57,891 
deaths amongst the moderate drinkers. In 
other words, there were 20 per cent. fewer 
deaths amongst the abstainers. 

A further study of the figures shows that 
between the ages of twenty and thirty there 


| are 11 per cent. more deaths among the 


moderate drinkers than among the abstainers; 
between the ages of thirty and forty, 68 per 
cent.; between the ages of forty and fifty, 74 
per cent. ; between the ages of fifty and sixty, 
42 per cent.; between the ages of sixty and 
seventy, 19 per cent. 

It may be argued truthfully that a certain 
American company, well known amongst 
Friends, has for more than forty years, by 
careful selection of ‘‘risks,’’? shown an aver- 
age death rate even lower than the total absti- 
nence department of the English institution 
referred to, and this without 4 strict regard 
tetotal abstinence; yet it is evident that here 
8 a factor of tremendous import in life in- 
surance. If discrimination on the basis of 
ecupation is justified, some vocations being 

as more hazardous than others, why 
may not total abstainers with propriety ask to 
be included in a separate class in order that 
they may reap the advantage which, with 
proper management in other particulars, must 
certainly accrue to such a group? 


_ Tae most effective sermons are not heard 
in flights of oratory, but seen in beautiful 
Christ-like examples. 


If thou thinkest evil, be thou sure 

Thy acts will bear the shadow of the stain; 

And if thy thought be perfect, then thy deed 

Will be as of the perfect, true and pure. 
—After Confucius. 


UNTO THE END. 
“Lo, I am with you alway to the end.” 
Down to the end of earth’s long, rugged way, 
Thy helper, Saviour, Comforter, and Friend: 
What more could Christ unto the Christian say? 


He might have said: “After the end of earth, 
Lo, I am with you on the other shore;” 

But what He said is higher still in worth, 
That we shall be with Him for evermore.* 


Abide with me till I arise to Thee, 
Of life divine, Thou Christ, the blessed giver; 
Thy life in me grow for eternity, 
Where life in love unfolds itself forever. 
—O. W. SNoDGRass. 
* John xiv. 2, 3. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


(Continued from page 335.) 


In the Eighth Month, 1870, Ebenezer Worth, 
Joseph Scattergood, Thomas Wistar, and 
Samuel Morris paid a visit to the Indians of 
the Allegheny Reservation. In this visit they 
met with the descendants of Coruplanter, liv- 
ing on the tract of land in Pennsylvania, which 
had been granted to him, his heirs and assigns 
forever by an Act of the Legislature approved 
Second Month Ist, 1791, in consideration of 
his personal merit and services. In this inter- 
view the Friends represented the advantages 
that would accrue to them from having the 
tract divided among the heirs, so that each 
should have his or her respective portion to 
be held thereafter in severalty, and explained 
to them the danger they were still exposed to 
of having judgment entered against it by 
white people to whom one or more of their 
number might become indebted, and that the 
difficulty of having a satisfactory division of 
the estate would increase as time went on, 
and the number of those interested in it become 
larger. From the result of this interview the 
Committee was encouraged to take further 
steps. The adult heirs were advised to peti- 
tion the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the 
passage of an Act, defining the mode of pro- 
cedure in making a partition of their land, 
convaining about seven hundred and eighty 
acres, and providing that when divided it shall 
not be devised or aliened to others than the 
descendants of Cornplanter or members of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians without the authority 
of the Legislature first had therefor; and also 
providing that all such lands while held by the 
descendants of Cornplanter shall not be liable 
to taxation, or the lien of any judgment, mort- 
gage or judicial sale excepting to the descend- 
ants of Cornplanter, or members of the Seneca 
Nation. 

An Act embodying the above provisions was 
favorably considered at Harrisburg, and was 
promptly passed by the House of Representa- 
tives; it afterwards received the sanction of 
the Senate, and was approved by the Governor 
Fifth Month 16th, 1871. Three of the Friends 
who were under appointment visited the Corn- 
planter settlement on the 20th of the Fifth 
Month and explained the steps which it would 
then be necessary to take to carry the object 
of the Act into effect, which resulted in an 
application to the Orphans’ Court of Warren 
County, Pennsylvania, within the jurisdiction 
of which the land was situated, for the appoint- 








ment of Commissioners to divide the tract 
among the heirs of Cornplanter. Thomas 
Wistar, Ebenezer Worth, and Joseph Scatter- 
good were nominated in the petition as Com- 
missioners, and they, upon being duly appointed 
by the Court, proceeded in the Eighth Month 
to lay out the tract, with the assistance of 
Francis Lightfoot, an experienced surveyor of 
Philadelphia, who had offered his services 
without charge. The division was made in 
accordance with the intestate laws of Penn- 
sylvania. A map was made of the tract, and 
its subdivisions, with the name of each indi- 
vidual owner entered upon it, a copy of which, 
upon the approval of the work by the Court, 
was furnished to each of the heirs. A general 
feeling of satisfaction wae expressed by the 
Indians in the harmonious settlement of their 
interests in the estate, and in the adjustment 
of the value of the buildings and other improve- 
ments which belonged to them individually. 

The Committee observe in reference to this 
subject in their report in 1872, ‘‘The work 
thus accomplished proved to be timely, as very 
shortly thereafter the death of the only sur- 
viving child of Cornplanter occurred, which 
had it taken place earlier might have caused 
greater embarrassment. The Committee had 
long desired to bring about a satisfactory set- 
tlement of this estate, not only for the sake 
of the parties immediately interested, but as 
an example and encouragement to the Indians 
on the Allegheny and Cattauraugus Reserva- 
tions to hold their lands in severalty.’’ 

**Since the division of their estate the 
Cornplanter Indians have shown an increased 
energy and interest in the management of 
their land, and a desire for a better education 
of their children.’’ Ebenezer Worth and 
Joseph Scattergood, who visited them in 1873, 
stated that they were gratified in having evi- 
dence that the division of their land had been 
of much benefit to them. The improvements 
made since the division being very manifest, 
and more in amount than perhaps for six or 
eight years preceding that period. 

In 1871 the Indians became much alarmed 
with the fear that legislation seriously affect- 
ing their interests might be secured at Wash- 
ington by the white people living at Salamanca, 
and at other settlements upon their Reserva- 
tion, in consequence of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of New York, then recently 
delivered, to the effect that the leases which 
the Indians had granted to the whites were 
illegal. 

**In consequence of this decision,’’ the 
Committee says in their report to the Yearly 
Meeting in that year, “‘the white people who 
occupy lots leased by the Seneca Nation, and 
especially those residing at Salamanca, have 
made considerable effort to procure some legis- 
lation from Congress to enable them to acquire 
title to the whole or part of Allegheny Reserva- 
tion. The Legislature of New York so far 
gave countenance to their efforts as to adopt 
resolutions requesting their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to endeavor to pro- 
cure such action of that body as will afford 
them the desired right. These resolutions 
were presented and referred to the Indian 
Committee of both Houses, but no measure 
has been adopted.’’ The help of the Com- 
mittee had been requested by the officers of 
the nation at this juncture, and some of its 
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members were desired to render such assist-|a thing very different from what early Friends | skin or reindeer skin and ties them on wig § Penns 
ance as might be in their power. proclaimed. stout thongs of leather. In this way he wij § its8ul 

An Address was sent by these Friends tothe| In preaching it, however, early Friends| travel easily until his feet are thoroughly Kentu 
Indians, expressing their continued interest in| found that some who embraced the doctrine | healed up; then he bites and tears his shogy The 
their welfare at this time, and reviewing the| sometimes mistook ‘‘imaginations’’ for the| with his sharp, wolf-like teeth and eats thes § Penns 
situation of their affairs, and mentioning their | revelations of the Inward Light, and warnings | up. frie, 
belief that the extinguishment of the claim| had to be extended. As Samuel thought Eli Wonderful animals are these dogs of Alaska § Richa 
of the Ogden Land Company, and thus obtain- | called him when what he heard was the voice| Although they are only little fellows—pg additi 
ing a title to their land which would be deemed | of God, so men now mistake natural for Divine | more than half the size of a big Newfoundlagy § It is 
a good one by the laws of the white people, | promptings. And nowadays the Inward Light | —they sell from $75 to $200 each, more tha, § mailrc 
was closely connected with their future pro- | has come to be confounded with the conscience. | an ordinary horse will sell for in this country, § spp! 
gress and settlement. This suggestion was|Some teachers of the doctrine quote such| They will draw 200 pounds each on a this t 
carefully considered by the Indians, who finally | Scripture as Ephesians v. 13, “All things that | and they are usually driven in teams of giz, § Penn 
requested these Friends, viz., Thomas Wistar, | are reproved are made manifest by the light, | They need no lines to guide them, for the y 
Ebenezer Worth, Samuel Morris, and Joseph | for whatsoever doth make manifest is light.’’ | readily obey the sound of their master’s voieg, § all 
Scattergood, to have an interview with the] From this they teach that when anyone feels | turning or stopping at a word. mate 
representatives of the Ogden Land Company|a check against doing anything, the check} But the Eskimo dogs have their faults, Ch 
on their behalf, in order to ascertain the terms | proceeds from the ‘‘Inward Light,” whereas | Like many boys, they are over fond of having § plan! 
upon which they would extinguish it. In ac-| the check may proceed from the natural con-| good things to eat. Consequently they hay § od, 
cordance with this request two meetings were | science, which Barclay shows is a different | to be watched closely, or they will attack ang § ch 
held with the representative of the company, | thing. devour stores left in their way, especi aver 
the late William L. Waddington, of New York} How, then, are we to distinguish the Divine | bacon, which must be hung out of their reach, § 54,8 
City, which, however, proved fruitless as to| light? In THe Frienp of Second-month 8rd | At night, when camp is pitched, the momenta § feet 
reaching any agreement, the views expressed | A. F. Fox endeavours to make the way plain | blanket is thrown on the ground, they will ry § pal 
as to the money value of the claim far exceed-| by quoting from John xvi. the functions of | into it and curl up, and neither cuffs nor kicks § com 
ing what the Friends believed was equitable|the Holy Spirit. But this merely shifts the | suffice to budge them. They lie as closely t) § 13, 
or what the Indians would consent to. ground by changing terms. What is our expe-| the men who own them as possible and th § ¥é 

In the discussions which had arisen respect- | rience? When we feel drawn to do or not to do} miner cannot wrap himself so closely that § 8 
ing the validity of their leases, many of the | an act, how are we to know whether the draw- | they won’t get under the blanket with him, § % 
Indians had shown that they were but little ac- | ing proceeds from the Spirit of God? Weare| They are human, too, in their disinclination § We 
quainted with their legal rights, or with the laws | still in the same difficulty. to get out in the morning.—New England § te 
of the State of New York, and of the United| But the same Apostle who wrote, ‘God is| Farmer. ] 
States affecting them. In 1872, with a view | light,’’ also wrote, ‘‘God is love; and he that ——— at 
of giving them information upon these sub- | abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth} PROVIDING THIRTY YEARS AHEAD For Ram § 10 





























































































































jects, and also upon the origin and history of }in him’’ (1 John i. 5, and iv. 16). If ‘*‘ God} ROAD CrossTiEs.—The Pennsylvania Railroad § 4 
the preemption right, the Committee author- | is light,’’ and “ he that abideth in love abideth | has undertaken the task of cultivating timber be 
ized the printing and circulation among the| in God, and God abideth in him,’’ he dwells in | to furnish its crossties, and will plant 800,00 ye 
Indians on the Allegheny and Cattaraugus | Divine light, and the Divine Light dwells in| trees this year. The task of setting out 280, Te 
Reservations of a pamphlet, which had been|him. Early Friends realized this. They so|530 seedling trees was finished recently. Th — { 
prepared chiefly by Joseph Scattergood, en-| dwelt in the love of God that everything, how- | management of the company was prompted to th 
titled ‘‘A Brief Statement of the rights of the|ever near or dear, was laid upon his altar, | raise trees by a realization of the approaching aq 
Seneca Indians in the State of New York to] and having thus parted with all (Luke xiv. 33), | scarcity of timber. It is the first railroad in 
their lands in that State, etc.,” which contained | their eyes were ‘‘single,’’ and therefore they | the United States to provide for future ties. 
numerous extracts from decisions of the New| were ‘‘full of light’’ (Matt. vi. 22). If we Acting under recommendations of a special en 
York and United States Courts respecting | tread in the same steps, the same experience, | committee of officers of the transportation § Be 
them, passages from laws, etc., and a brief | doubtless, will be ours, according to our meas-| department, a corps of men is preparing to § 
history of the origin of the preemption right, | ures; for there are measures and growth in| plant 200,000 trees in the spring and 600,00 § & 
then held by the Ogden Land Company. them, just as a child learns to talk by degrees | next fall. This will require 2000 acresof § & 

Included in this was a Memorial to Congress | But if we would know the ligbt, we must keep | land, which has already been selected along § {0 
which had been prepared for them to sign, ask- | our minds and hearts constantly turned towards | the principal divisions of the system. It is U 
ing that proper legislation might be enacted | God, the source of light, and under a sense of | estimated that it will require thirty years for pe 
which would empower them to make leases of | our continual dependence on Him, be instant | the trees to attain their full growth, and that It 
their land which would be legal, and which|in praying, “‘O send out Thy light and Thy | to supply the road’s demand it will be neces § 2 
would therefore satisfy the white settlers in| Truth; let them lead me”’ (Ps. xliii. 3).— | sary to plant 39,000,000 trees. 8 
Salamanca and in the other villages upon the | Thine truly. GEORGE A. MILNE. The magnitude of this undertaking waste § % 
Allegheny Reservation. There were also em- vealed in an address by J. T. Richards, chief § 4 
braced in it a draft of an Act to enable them Science and Industry. engineer of maintenance of way of the Pem § % 
to divide the remaining portion of their lands M k k. b + ai sylvania Railroad, before the American For b 
and to hold them in severalty. Copies of this a make work, but work makes men. A’ ostry Association of the United States and the | ? 
pamphlet were taken to the Allegheny and aon Oi 1op is not a place for making machinery ’| Forestry Congress in Washington lately. He § 
Cattaraugus Reservations by members of the | * tting engines and turning cylinders; it is} said that his company had undertaken the § ° 
Committee, who reached Tunesassa on the |, Place for shaping souls; for fitting in the} task after mature deliberation. The manage § * 
27th of the Eighth Month, 1872. virtues te one’s life; for turning out honest, | ment does not contemplate supplying all df § 

(To be continued.) modest, whole-natured men. its needs, but hopes to encourage others to § | 
a : engage in the business. 
The Inward Light. nave THAT wane SHoEs.—In Alaska even| J. T. Richards said that the number of 
ae : the dogs wear shoes—at least part of the time. | crossties in use on all railroads in the United 

(Pron « teller f George A. Bins, in the London Friend.) i 1, +, 0) on scocunt of the cold, fora shaggy | States is estimated to be about 620,000,000. § 

What the early Friends preached was “The | Eskimo dog will live and be frisky when a man | The number used annually for extensions h 
Light of Christ Within’’ man. The phrase | would freeze te death! The dog does all the} repairs is estimated to be from 90,000,000 
caine to be shortened to “ The Inward Light.” | work of dragging and carrying which in this | 110,000,000, requiring annually the entire ( 
Later, Americans changed it to ‘‘The Inner] country falls to the horses, and in trotting | product of 200,000 acres of woodland. 
Light,’’ a phrase which, I believe, has been| over the rough ice of the mountain passes his | year the supply of timber is farther from the 
applied by some persons not Friends to an| feet soon become bruised and sore. Then his| base of transportation, many of the former § ' 
innate faculty of the human mind—obviously, | driver makes him soft little moccasins of buck- | sources of supply having been exhausted. The 4 
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Pennsylvania Railroad is now compelled to get 
is supply from inland Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and other Southern States. 

The annual consumption of crossties on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg and 
frie, for repairs only, is estimated by J. T. 
Richards to be 3,000,000. About 500,000 
sdditional are required annually for new work. 
It is evident, therefore, he asserts, that all 
railroads must prepare for the future, for the 
supply will be exhausted soon. Especially is 
this true of white oak and yellow pine. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad bas experimented with 
the yellow locust trees, and its plantings have 
all been of that kind. Ties made of this 
material are more durable and lasting. 

Chief Engineer Richards said that the trees 
planted have been seedlings two or three years 
old, and cost, including labor, about 8 cents 
each. They were planted ten feet apart, 
averaging about 400 to the acre, although 
54,871 trees planted recently were placed six 
feet apart and 88,127 were set eight feet 
apart. The total number planted by the rail- 
company is as follows: Newton Hamilton, 
13,610; Conewago, 68,460; Pomeroy, 20,280; 
west of Atglen, 16,537; Atglen, 8108; Juni- 
ata Bridge, 20,730; Newport, 29,505; Vin- 
tage, 50,300, and along the Atglen and Sus- 
quehanna Branch, 53,000, a total of 280,530 
trees 


























The land, except a tract of fourteen acres 
at Newton Hamilton, is owned by the railroad. 
To supply the increasing needs of Pennsyl- 
vania alone J. T. Richards estimates that it will 
be necessary to plant 1,300,000 trees each 
year for a period of thirty years, the time 
required for a tree to mature. If planted ten 
feet apart, or 400 to the acre, it will entail 
the continuous use of 97,500 acres, or 152 
square miles of land. 



















PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM.—lIn his report 
entitled ‘‘The Production of Aluminum and 
Bauxite in i903.” Joseph Struthers of the 
United States Geological Survey expresses re- 
gret that it has not been possible to obtain 
exact statistics of the production of aluminum 
for the reason that the sole producer in the 
United States, the Pittsburg Reduction Com- 
pany, declines to state, even approximately, 
its output. The phenomenally rapid progress 
in the iron and steel industry in the United 
States is largely attributable to the willingness 
of each individual manufacturer to describe 
and discuss his own practice, and thus by co- 
operation, to help the others, and in turn to 
be helped by them. In spite of the secretive 
policy of the Pittsburg Reduction Company, 
itis safe, however, to estimate the production 
of aluminum in the United States during 1908 
at 7,500,000 pounds, as compared with 7,300- 
ee pounds in 1902, and 7,150,000 pounds in 

















The chief point of interest affecting the al- 
tminum industry in the United States during 
the year 1903 was the final adjudication of the 
many law suits and counter law suits which 
have been instituted from time to time in be- 
half of the Electric Smelting and Aluminum 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Pitts- 

g Reduction Company of Pittsburg, Pa. 
In 1908, the United States court of appeals 
tendered a decision against the Pittsburg Re- 
duction Company, operating the Hall patents 










for infringement, since 1892, of the rights of 
the Electric Smelting and Aluminum Company, 
operating the Bradley patents. The sum in- 
volved was approximately $3,000,000. 
Tenth Month 1903, a friendly agreement was 
made by the two companies to the effect that 
the Pittsburg Reduction Company should pay 
a given sum for the quantity of aluminum pro- 
duced by it up to the date of the agreemert, 
and should continue the manufacture of alum- 
inum under license of the Bradley patents un- 
til the time of their expiration, in Second Mo. 
1909, paying a royalty for all metal produced 
in the future. 
there will be no future litigation between the 
two companies. 


pany apparently now controls the electric 
smelting industry in the United States. 


the United States and in Europe in 1903 is 
described in detail by Jos. Struthers. There are 
only three aluminum works in the United 
States (two at Niagara Falls and one at Mas- 
sena Springs, N. Y.) one in Quebec, Canada, 
one in Scotland, two in France, one in Switzer- 
land, one in Germany, and one in Austria. 


voted to a discussion of the technology of al- 
uminum. This metal is used mainly for the 
transmission of electric currents, in place of 
copper. 
manufactured into articles for domestic and 
culinary use. Aluminum is used more and 
more extensively for the construction of parts 
of machines and apparatus which require light- 
ness rather than great strength; in the manu- 
facture of special alloys; as a substitute for 
stone and zinc in lithographic work; and for the 
production of intense heat by the combustion 
of the metal in the powder called thermit, 
which is the basis of three important branches 
of metallurgical work. Aluminum is also used 
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By the terms of this agreement 
The Electric Smelting and Aluminum Com- 


The progress of the aluminum industry in 


A considerable portion of the report is de- 


A large proportion of the output is 


in the manufacture of a special explosive 
called ammonal; in the rubber industry for 
making lasts and boot trees upon which rub- 
ber boots and shoes are made; in cast-iron 
foundry practice as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary wooden patterns; as a substitute for wood 
in making bobbins for spinning and weaving 
machines treating silk fiber; and in powdered 
form for the manufacture of white metallic 
paints, a use to which it is particularly suited 
on account of its nonsusceptibility to atmos- 
pheric influences. Among the proposed new 
uses of aluminum is its substitution for glass 
or earthenware in carboys or vessels employed 
for the transportation of nitric acid, and also 
as a substitute for zinc in lining cisterns and 
other receptacles for storing water. 

Struthers’ report is published as an extract 
from the forthcoming volume ‘‘ Mineral Re- 
sources, 1903,’’ and may be obtained, free of 
charge, on application to the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 





Notes in General. 


The Roman Catholics are making great efforts 
to win Wales to their Church. Colonies are being 
established in the very stronghold of Nonconform- 
ity. They have Welsh priests, and schools are being 
opened. . 

Some of the purists, says the Independent, are 
urging us again not to use United States as the 
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subject of a singular verb, because our Constitu- 
tional fathers spoke of “these United States.” 
Sure enough, and in those days the States had not 
got fairly welded into one. 
matical conditions have changed since then, and 
now the United States is one country by law and 
war, as surely as the “Pleasures of Memory” is 
one book, and “the wages of sin is death,” and 
physics is studied. 


Political and gram- 





A community which is expected to rival and 


finally surpass that of Dowie is established at Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., says the Philadelphia Ledger. 
The name it has adopted is the Community of Mod- 
ern Israelites, but it is popularly called the Holy 
Rollers. The order throughout the country is said 
to number 144,000, and all are expected to be 
gathered at Benton Harbor in Eighth Month of 
1916, when the world will end. The heads of the 
order are Benjamin and Mary, formerly Kentuck- 
ians, who recently returned from Australia with 
eighty converts. All are vegetarians, and they 
ascribe to this fact that not one is bald-headed and 
all are robust. 
working 300 acres of fertile land. Everything is 
held in common, including children, who come in 
with their parents. 


The community is prosperous, 





“Lest Tuy Voice Betray THEE.”—A dispatch 


from London states that a man claimed a debt 
from another on the strength of a verbal agree- 
ment. 
Thereupon the plaintiff produced a phonograph and 
set it in motion. 
tween the two men, their voices being clearly rec- 
ognized. Judgment was immediately given by the 
court, which was the Berlin Second Civil Court. 
A certain distinguished person in this country has 
phonographs arranged in his private office in such 
a way that it is impossible to converse anywhere 
in the room without a record being made. 
to this extract from the Christian Advocate we can 
add that the Supreme Being himself has made pro- 
vision throughout all mankind that none can utter 
speech anywhere without a record being made. 
“There is not a word in my tongue, but thou 0 
Lord, knowest it altogether.” 
ye have said in the ear, in closets, shall be pro- 
claimed upon the housetops.” 


The defendant denied the same on oath. 


It repeated the conversation be- 


And 


And “ whatsoever 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unirep States.—A special train bearing President A. 


J. Cassatt and other officials on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lately came from Pittsburgh to this city, covering 
the 353 miles in 350 minutes. 


Andrew Carnegie has made a gift of $10,000,000, the 


income of which is to be used in providing pensions for 


the teachers of universities, colleges and technical schools 
in our own country, Canada and Newfoundland under 
such conditions as may be adopted from time to time. 
The fund applies to the three classes of institutions 
named, without regard to race, sex, creed or color. The 
only institutions which will not participate in the gift 
are those which are chiefly supported by State or Col- 
onial Governments, and those which require a majority 
of the trustees, faculty or students to belong to a par- 
ticular sect, or exact any theological test. 

The United States Government has been experimenting 
with the various systems of wireless telegraphy, and a 
chain of wireless stations is being formed along the coast 
from Boston to Key West, whence they will be extended 
to Pensacola, New Orleans and Galveston on the Gulf; 
and to Havana and other ports in the West Indies. The 
use of -the apparatus, it is said, will not be confined to 
naval vessels. . 

A despatch from Washington says : Postmaster General 
Cortelyou has directed that the post-office inspectors 
shall in future make investigation into any business 
that is being advertised under such inducements as to 
lead to the suspicion that the public is to be defrauded. 
The advertising colunms of newspapers will be care- 
fully scanned, and in cases where it ia believed promises 
are put forth that cannot be made good under any or- 
dinary methods of doing an honest business, fraud orders 
will issue or the parties will be summoned to explain 
their methods. Heretofore the department has waited 
for complaints from victims of get-rich-quick concerns 
before taking action. 





